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HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOoLS—concluded. 


Tue plan suggested in our last number, relative to the assign- 
ing of places to the scholars, will doubtless meet the approba- 
tion of every Sunday School Teacher. In some schools I 
know it to be the practice to allow the children to change places 
according to their improvement in spelling: I have always ob- 
served that such achange is accompanied with noise, too often 
creating disturbance, as boys are not generally willing to give 
up their places to their classmates. I have for my own part 
always strenuously advocated the following plan, and I do re- 
commend it to every school :—Let all the seats in the school be 
numbered, and when it is practicable, let every seat have a 
corresponding nail for the hat of the occupant. Whena boy 
joins the school, let the number of his seat be given to him, 
and assure him as long as he continues in the school it will be- 
long to him alone: this course, besides preventing confusion, 
would create a kind of local attachment: that would be of, ser- 
vice in retaining the boy in the school. I am well aware of the 
fact that many a worldly minded person is drawn to church ae 
much by a desire to occupy aseat in a pew which he considers 
his property, as by a desire to hear the truths of religion ; and 
in the same manner, many a boy who cares little for the good 
instigction he may gain, would attend school regularly for no 
a than that of occupying a seat which is appropria- 
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ted exclusively to him. It must be recollected, that the im- 
provement of the scholars is slow, and that every justifiable 
means should be employed to retain them in the school. When 
the seats have been assigned to the scholars, the next thing in 
order to be attended to is the manner in which they should be 
occupied. Little or no attention has been paid to this ; it has 
been considered too trifling ; but let any one go into a Sunday 
School, and he may see one boy sitting sideways in the class, 
and occupying as much room as would accommodate two ; ano- 
ther with his feet onthe bench ; another leaning on the next 
boy; another with his back to the teacher. If you would 
maintain order in your school, these trifles must have your con- 
tifued attention ; your directions to the scholars should be, 
you must sit facing the teacher, your feet should be on the floor, 
and be caretul not to lean on the next boy. In some schools 
they stand during the hours of instruction, in others they sit : 
I would prefer the latter method, as 1 think it is easier for chil- 
dren to sit still than to stand still, always requiring the boy who 
reads to stand while realing. When they have been taught to 
know their places in the school, and to sit properly, they may 
then be instructed in the manner they should leave school ; it 
is preferable to dismiss the school by sections ; first, directing 
such a section to rise, and then to march regularly and silently, 
making them practise it until they can march or keep step to- 
gether, this will amuse them, and be of service to the teacher. 

Those who teach in a different place from that in which they 
attend church will soon experience the utility of such a regula- 
tion. In marching from the school to the church, the teachers 
have permitted the scholars to walk two abreast ; on their way, 
even the best of them, having so good an opportunity, will talk 
to each other, most of them will play, and occasionally a quar- 
rel will arise from such a regulation Now, to walk in single 
files will obviate the difficulty. When they enter the church, 
they should not be allowed to go on too rapidly, and they should 
never be crowded together, particularly in warm weather, as 
from that cause proceedsso much restlessness ; the scholars 
should be detained after the service until the congregation are 
dismissed. 
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With a word or two to the teachers, I shall close this paper : 
As a general maxim, I know of none more appropriate than this, 
that moderation and mildness produce more salutary effects in 
Sunday Schools than severity and force ; and I would recom- 
mend to every Sunday School Teacher to consider well the fu- 
ture consequences, rather than present apparent advantages of 
his measures, and to adopt, as a rule‘of conduct, discretion with 
determination, firmness without severity, and affability without 
familiarity. 

My intention in this paper has been to awaken in Sunday 
School Teachers a proper sense of their great responsibility, 
and to show them the necessity of reflecting upon every step 
they take in Sunday School affairs ; although every plan here 
suggested is founded on experience, and every hint relative to 
the management of schools, the result of personal observation, 
still | am aware that local disadvantages may render it difficult 
to conform to, or to profit by them. 

Be assured, the discipline of scholars, the management of 
schools, and the conduct of teachers, form a most interesting 
subject, requiring the careful attention of every one interest- 
ed in Sunday School instruction ; that these hints may be instru- 
mental in eliciting remarks upon the subject from some abler 
and more experienced hand, is the ardent desire of the writer. 

The following remark from Madame Maissoneau on education, 
translated by Mrs. C. M. Thayer, shall conclude these hints :— 
* It is the heart, even more than the understanding, we wish to 
improve, and to think more of the virtuous habits than of the 
knowledge they acquire. Knowledge is only useful when. it 
lights the flambeau of virtue, and guides the wandering head 
from the darkness of vice : it is from the practical piety of those 
whom you have instructed, rather than from their knowledge, 
that you one day hope to receive the rewards of all your la- 
bours, and find your existence renewed in the happiness of those 
who will have cause to bless the benevolent exertions.” 

H. 
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ON THE DIFFICULTIES OF S. S. TEACHERS. 
[For the Amer. 5. S. Teachers’ Magazine. | 


It is the lot of the Christian, in whatever he undertakes, for 
the cause of his master, to meet with difficulty and danger ; 
and every work has its own. The minister of the gospel who 
dispenses, from Sabbath to Sabbath, the word of life. and the 
private Christian who is actively engaged in promoting the salva- 
tion of those who are around him, are both exposed to the dan- 
ger of neglecting their own growth in grace ; and while they are 
doing so much for others, might often take up the lamentation, 
‘© They made me keeper of vineyards, but mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept.”* Not that it necessarily follows that 
activity in religion produces such conseqiences, but unless 
great care is takefi there is danger that they will ensue. All 
are in danger of performing one duty to the neglect of another ; 
the duty of social, may intrude upon the hour of private prayer, 
and hinder us in our progress towards the heavenly hill. And 
on the contrary, by the neglect of social, and by an exclusive 
attention to private prayer, we may forget what we owe to our 
neighbour ; we may become contemplative, but not active Chris- 
tians ; holy in heart, but less useful to the world than we 
might be. 


+ 

It is intended, in the following observations, to point out, in 
some degree, the trials and difficulties to which Sunday School 
Teachers. as such, are exposed. 


1. There is something in the nature of the employment of 
the Teacher which has in it much of danger. ‘The children 
committed to his charge are often those who, under their pa- 
rent’s roof, sabmit to no law but their own will; those parents 
are perhaps careless of the welfare of their child, and regardless 
of his disobedience to their commands. He is permitted during 
the week to roam about the streets, andthere contract ac- 
quaintances of the worst kind, and with them vices of a nature 
not easily eradicated. Whena boy of such habits enters the 
school, it is not surprizing that his rudeness and insubordination 
should weary the patience of the teacher—sour his temper, and 
render his work disgusting. 





* Canticles, 1. 6. 
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2. Another source of danger to the teacher arises from the 
time in which his labouris performed. The most eminent Chris- 
tians, who spend all the Sabbath in the duties of the closet or of 
the House of God, will often complain of distraction ef mind— 
of a proneness to wander after the vanities of earth; notwith- 
standing the vigilant watch which they keep over their own 
hearts. If persons of this character find so great.a difficulty in 
the service of the sanctuary, what must the Teacher feel, who 
is obliged, from the nature of his employment, to turn away his 
mind at the dawn of the morning from meditation suited to the 
day, and to enter into the bustle of a school room, (where is a 
scene calculated to excite any thing but devotional feelings,) and 
from thence, after hearing the repetitions of the Abecedarian to 
be hurried immediately into the house of God? And even there 
it may become often his duty to watch overghe scholars during 
the hour of service; and thus he is prevented from hearing 
one word of the sermon, or joining in the prayer of the “ great 
congregation.” 

3. The magnitude of the object contemplated by the Teacher, 
tozether with the fear of failure, is a great trial. This object is 
nothing less than the sivation of the soul of the scholar. And 
who can tell the worth of that soul ! ‘Man knoweth not the price 
thereof; it cannot be valued with the gold of ophir, with the 
precious ony&, or the sapphire. The gold and the chrystal 
cannot equ:l it, and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of 
fine gold.”* No wonder that the Teacher should tremble for 
the scholar, when he considers the short portion of time which 
is allotted for. the accomplishment of the great task of leading 
him into the paths of life : only two hours of one day while “the 
devil has every hour of the other six.” 

4. The Teacher is excluded from devoting the Sabbath to 
the study of the word of God. This he will feel deeply if he 
loves:that word ; but, at the same time, will be far from regret- . 
ting it, if he enters on the work with aright spirit ; for he is 
assured that he that watereth shall himself be watered, and he 
that soweth plenteously shall reap also plenteously ; and he will 
feel that he is following the example of him who has said, ‘‘that 
it is lawful to do well on the Sabbath days.” 





* Joh, 28. 
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But let no teacher be discouraged because he has in his 
path dangers and trials ; for from these who areexempt? Let 
him remember that he is rendering his country a service, and 
society and himself'a service. Let him remember that the in- 
fluence of his exertions may be felt when he has ceased to teach, 
and the scholar has ceased to learn. Let him remember the 
love which Christ bore towards him when he drank the cup of 
his father’s wrath to the very dregs ; and let him, in imitation of 
that love, go forward inthe labour. Let him remember that the 
redemption of the soul is precious, and that what is done for its 
salvation, must be done ** quickly.” D. 

24tn February, lo24. 


ON TAKING SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLARS TO CHURCH. 
[To the Editor of the Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine. ] 


Str—It was with no small feelings of regret that I perceived 
the communication in the last number of your valuable publica- 
tion, signed T., relative to the religious instruction of Sunday 
School children on the Sabbath, apart from the stated means of 
public worship on that day. 

It is far from my inclination to enter into a discussion with 
my fellow-labourer T. in regard to this important subject, per- 
suaded that it was through the purest motives, and with the most 
benevolent design, that he made that communication. But how- 
ever much | approve of his motives, | cannot but object to the 
plan which he so warmly advocates, having perceived its opera- 
tion and effect, and knowing that it is not calculated to produce 
the results he so confidently anticipates. 


The difficulties which occur in its execution are numerous ; 


but in order to avoid prolixity, 1 shall enumerate only a few of 
the principal objections. 

The wise man said, ‘* Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” and this max- 
im has been found to be universally true, from the time that it 
was first penned by the inspired writer. The grand object of 
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Sunday School instruction is to imprint upon the infant mind 
lessons and habits of virtue which may not only be serviceable 
in after life, but may have the effect to lead it in the road to 
eternal happiness. 


* Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


Now, if children are taught to attend statedly at the public 
ordinances of God’s house on the Sabbath, we have every rea- 
son to believe that the habit will continue with them as long as 


they are in situations to enjoy this privilege. But deprive them 

of this blessing, or even instruct them on the Sabbath in the way 

referred to, and we have no assurances that when advanced to 

maturity in years. they will appreciate the blessings of the gos- 

pel ministry, or even view themselves as entitled to attend with 
others at the public sanctuary. 

It has been wisely remarked, that ‘‘ manisa binwllhe of habits,” 
and I conceive it to be peculiarly the case with that class of 
people from whom the most of our Sunday School scholars are 
taken. Their minds are, in general, so little cultivated, that it 
is in a great measure by external objects and means that we are 
to effect their reformation. If, then, such is the case, and I 
think. that experiegce wWi show this remark to be true, is it 
not all important that such lessons of external propriety be im- 
pressed upon them as may serve to produce the reformation for 
which we are labouring ? And what external means of grace will 
there be to eperate upon them, when arrived to the age of man- 
hood, if they have not been taught in early life to attend regular- 
ly on the public service of God’s house ? 

But there are other, and important reasons, why this measure 
should not be adopted. As one of the objections to which I re- 
fer was noticed in your remarks on the communication signed 
T., I shall say but little respecting it, especially as its vast im- 
portance cannot but be apparent to every reflecting serious mind. 
The sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s supper hold a high 
station in the means of grace which God, through his infinite 
kindness to the sons of men, has been pleased to employ for their 
recovery from the state of sin and misery into which they have 
fallen. And let me seriously ask those of my fellow-labourers 
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in Sabbath Schools who a proved and adopted this plan, whe- 
ther they think :t right to deprive their children of these ordi- 
nances, which we all know are so peculiarly adapted to solemnize 
the infant mind? Again ; :f, as it is acknowledged, xttendance 
on a preached vospel, and the public ‘ordinances of the sanctua- 
ry, are among the means of rogenersiion and sanctification, why 
should Sunday scholars be deprived of the use of these means ? 

But a few words more, in reply to one or two observations of 
T., and I have done. 

He remarks, that in church “ the subjects of discourse are 
but seldom within the comprehension of children.’ To this I 
would answer, that one great object in taking them to church, ts, 
that they may be taught to anderstand what is there delivered. 
This can only be effected by the assistance of teachers, and the 
more early in life that a child can be made to comprehend the 
truths of divine revelation, the sooner 1s the object of our la- 
bours attained. That this cannot be accomplished by the me- 
thod of instruction under consideration, | think is apparent from 
the fact, that it requires much more talent, and much greater 
nicety of discriminution in the mode of address to children, than 
is possessed in general by the great number of gentlemen that 
would be required to carry it into operation. And I will readily 
grant, that neither can it be effected by the sermons which are 


usually delivered in our churches, except with the explanation 


of teachers. But, in the latter case, they will be taught to re- 


flect on the same means of instruction which they must enjoy 
when advanced in life; whereas, in ,the former, the subjects 
presented for their consideration are such only as are ‘suited to 
their juvenile minds, and consequently will not serve to accus- 
tom them to the only means of public instruction enjoyed by 
adults. 

What, I ask, would be said of that parent who, blessed with 
aflluence, and with all the advantages which are enjoyed by those 
who are rich in this world’s goods, should refuse to take his 
children with him to the sanctuary, because they could not an- 
derstand what they might there hear? And what christian pa- 
rent is there. who would make that an objection to taking his 
ehildren with him to God’s house ? 
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T should not, Mr, Editor, urge an insertion of these remarks 
in your paper, did I not conceive the ofijections to the plan so 
warmly recommended by T. too strong to be passed unnoticed, 
and did not a sense of duty compel me to point out some of them, 
that those who might be induced by his observations to under- 
take it, may be induced to pause and reflect seriously before 
they attempt its execution. IOTA. 


ON EMULATION. 


[To the Editor of the S.S. T. Magazine.] 


Sirn—The question concerning emulation, proposed in the 
last number of your Magazine, has often been with me a sub- 


ject of serious consideration. 

I had once thought that a Sunday School could not be con- 
ducted with success, unless emulation had been excited among 
the scholars. In this communication I shall not attempt to 
prove, by any regular argument, the fallacy of such a principle, 
but merely relate the difficulties | encountered, and which | am 
grieved to say I have not been able to overcome. 

A desire to excel can never be excited amung Sunday Scho- 
lars without at the same time giving rise to a spirit ofenvy, that 
is easily acquired, and with too much difficulty eradicated. To 
the manners of the children, and not to the means employed ; 
to their habits, and not to their natural disposition, must be attri- 
buted the failure of every method hitherto introduced into our 
schools. 

To those who will give the subject a moment's consideration, 
it will appear sufficiently obvious that the children under the 
care of Sunday School Teachers have seldom had one princi- 
ple of honor instilled into their minds at home; with such an 
assistant as Emulation, we must have different subjects ; such 
as will not hate the excellence they cannot reach. A number 
of plans for exciting emulation among the scholars had been re- 
commended to me, most of them [ tried, and in my opinion, for the 

Vo. I, 14 
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reasons above stated, they failed of success. I shall mention 
few of them, and relate the manner in -which | applied them, 
and the result they produced ; those who are abler and more 
experienced than myself can then draw their own conclusion. 

To gain the attendance of the scholars it was proposed to 
excite emulation by giving them tickets as a reward for their 
punctual attendance : as it was necessary to attach some value 
to those tiekets, it was thought expedient to give a little book 
for every four tickets returned by them ; this was unavoidable, 
as children have but little notion of nminal honor, if I may so 
express it; and this was also the cause of all the trouble, 
Children are thoughtless, and I even found it to be a fact, that 
although they did not seem to care for the tickets when they 
were given out, still when they were changed !or books, those 
who did not receive one were sure to envy those who did, and 
to be dissatisfied with the teacher ; neither did the dissatisfac- 
tion rest here : many parents were so inconsiderate as to be dis- 
satisfied with the teachers and superintendents because their 
children were not rewarded. Itseems to be a maxim among 
parents when they allow that their children are very bad, at the 
same time to think none others better. 

Another difficulty attended the introduction of this regulation ; 
as it was rather singular, I will relate the whole circumstance : 
A boy in the class who had not attended three times in as many 
months handed me eight tickets ; | gave him the books with- 


‘ Out making any observation, wishing to discover by what means 
he had obtainedthem. I called at the house of the boy ; he told 
me he had bought them. ‘* Bought them,” said I, « they were not 
intended to be bought or sold ; they were intended as rewards 
for those who would attend regularly and punctually.” «We 
buy them in the free school every day,” said he, ‘from the other 


boys.” ‘Do you receive-books for them 2”’ said I, «* No, sir, 
we give them tothe master to get clear of punishment.” + Will 
they clear you from punishment ?” ‘ Yes, so many tickets for 
every offence, and if we have not a sufficient number of tickets 
then the master whips us.’” What did you give for it?” “A 
piece of Indian rubber,” said he. This I now found had pre- 


vailed to a great extent. 1 redeemed them once a month, and 
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on that day the tickets were considerably above par, the bey 
having given, as he assured me, quite a large price because he 
could get the books for them that same day. Some attended 
punctually for two or three Sundays, but they soon became tir- 
ed,the novelty of receiving the reward, and not the merit of ob- 
taining it, having been the cause of their attendance. Those only 
who have experienced it can conceive bow difficult the task is, 
when instructing children, to keep the youthful mind fixed on 
any particular object ; the mind of man, studious of change and 
pleased with novelty, here displays-itself ; the same objects 
with which they were yesterday delighted cease to please them 
to-day, and those which attract their attention to-day will be 
beheld with indifference to-morrow. I was next advised to 
give my boys their places in the class according to their good 
behaviour ; this, however, ! soon discarded, it occasioned too 
much trouble and confusion. Every Sunday one or more for- 
got their places, and they were never contented with my deci- 
sion ; the worst boys in the class were together, and when a boy 
can with difficulty be kept quiet between two good boys, one 


may imagine how he would behave placed between two bad 
ones. 


It had been supposed by many that to give rewards once a 
month to those who furnished proofs to the scripture proposi- 
tions, would excite emulation. I do not by any means object 
to this ; on the contrary, of allthe plans yet adopted | think 
none more likely to produce a good effect than the dissemina- 
tion of religious, of practical knowledge among parents. In my 
opinion, to give a religious tract quarterly or semi-annually to 
each parent whose child had attended our Sunday Schools, would 
ensure the co-operation of many a parent who at present is a 
mere idle spectator of the good his child is receiving. 

Interest the parents if you can ; they are the proper subjects of 
reward ; let them know how important it is that they should as- 
sist in instructing their children. Excite a true spirit of emula- 
tion among them, by causing them to imitate the good example 
you give them. When you reward aboy, never do it at the ex- 
pense of any other boy’s feelings; when you tella boy I give 
you this because you are better than another, you excite pride 
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in one and envy in the other ; you may elevate the feelings of 
him whom you have rewarded, but you have in the same ratio 
depressed the feelings of him you have not rewarded. Many a 
te.cher will, when rewarding one boy call up another, and thus 
address him : ** When do yon expect to behave well enoughto 
meet a reward ? See, this boy receives a reward for his good 
behaviour every month, and you never have had a reward 
since you belonged tothe school ;” and might safely add, nor ever 
will bave. You may rest assured, all that is gained by such a 
proceeding is the boy’s hatred, not only towards you, but to- 
wards the boy you have praised. fam, &c. T. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ON THE ENCOURAGEMENT Of SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
[To tne Editor of the S. S. Teachers Magazine. } 
‘<I, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence.” 


New-York, February 20, 1824. 

Sin—If parents could be fairly persuaded of the benefits that 
would result to their children from their regular attendance at 
our schools ; or if they were only actuated by this one principle, 
to train up a child in the way he should go, then some regular 
plan might be adupted by which the children might be retained 
in the schools ; but as long as some send them hoping to re- 
eeive pecuniary or worldly benefit, and others merely to get rid 
of them. Teachers shouldcertainly be very cautious in pur- 
suing any plan previous to becoming acquainted with the mo- 
tives that caused the parents tosend their children, and with 
the dispositions of the children themselves, 

The child whose parents Benevolus was about to visit had 
been allowed by them to attend a Sunday School ; I say allow- 
ed, as bis parents were at first opposed to it. As to his im- 
provement they were totally indifferent. The mother thought 
that as he wasa tolerably smart boy he might (to use her own 
words) get something by it, and perhaps he would be less trou- 
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ble to her on Sundays; but a wish that he should receive reli- 
gious instruction, or that he should even continue in the school, 
had never entered the minds of either of his parents. 
Benevolus never imagined that any would oppose a Sunday 
School, or be averse to sending their children, but supposed that 
every one had the same idea of the utility of Sunday Schools as 
himself. With these impressions he entered the house ; the 
boy had been at home but a few moments ; he had not been a- 
shamed to be turned out of school, but was too proud to confess 
it at home, and had loitered round the door of the church antl 
the school was dismissed. When Benevolus was seated the 
mother commenced the conversation, and very aptly too, by 
saying in n inquiring tone, ‘‘ my boy gives you much trouble 
I suppose :”’ ‘* He does indeed,” said Benevolus, (glad of so fine 
an opportunity of saying what he wished,) he gave me a great 
deal of trouble this morning ; 1 had to turn him out of school, 
and if he ever behaves so again, | shall be compelled to expel 
him from the school, and never allow him to return.” ‘* [I knew 
it would be so,” said the father, who had just got out of bed. 
After a moment’s pause Benevolus continued : ** I think I could 
make something of your boy ; he is a smart boy, and only re- 
quires strict and severe discipline. He should be made to 
mind.” The father (interrupting him) said, | can hardly make 
him mind myself; last night he staid out in the streets playing 
until ten o'clock, and | gave him a good flogging for it; he re- 
members it | assure you.” He said this as if it was a pleasure 
to him to correct his son ; the boy by his looks gave proof that he 
had not forgotten it. Benevolus here remarked, very justly, 
“ You ought never to boast to strangers of having corrected 
your son, particularly in his presence ; it hardens him and does 
him more harm than the correction has done good.” Our 
Mentor here forgot that he was correcting the father in the 
presence of his child, which was more objectionable than the 
action he had found fault with. ‘*I am sure he deserved it,’? 
muttered the father, as he left the room. The mother continu- 
ed the conversation by observing (as such mothers frequently do, 
when the mischief their children have done is the subject of 
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conversation,) ‘* my boy is rather bad, I know, but he has some 
talents, the master of the free school says so.” ** | am afraid,” 
said Benevolus, * you let him have his own way at home ;"" She 
answered, ** his father is never at home in the day, except on 
Sundays, and |. cannot make him mind me.” Benevolus then 
called the boy to him, asked him if he knew what the Lord had 
said shuuld happen to those who disobeyed their parents, and 
if he knew the fifth commandment, and added some very good 
advice, which was however thrown away, as the boy had ob- 
served the looks of his father, and had read in them that he cared 
fur neither teacher, school, nor church; he remained in sullen 
silence while Benevolus addressed him, and when he finished 
speaking ran out into the street to play. Benevolus now re- 
presented to the mother the certain destruction that awaited 
her child: ‘* You ought,” said he, ** by your own exumple to 
teach your son by attending church yourself.’ “ 1 would,” 
said she ‘if I had time, but it is so late on Sundays before we 
can get breakfust and dress the children that I never have time 
to go.” *‘* You will send your child, I presume,” said Benevo- 
lus as he rose to go. ** Yes,”’ said the mother. ‘1 will call next 
Sunday and see you again,” said he, * and I hepe | shall be able 
to give a better account of your son than I have this day.”” As 
he left the room the father entered ; ‘* Well,” said he, (as the 
teacher closed the door) ‘*has he been preaching here ever 
since I have been gone? I told you when Jem went to school 
that he would bring us more trouble, and I have enough with 
him now ; I wonder who learned that young man what to say 
about whipping children; I did not brag about it; there’s the 
boy he was fighting with in school, why did he not turn him out 
too ?”’ ‘I thought of that too,” said the mother, ‘* James is not 
half so bad a boy as the other, and if I had not promised to send 
him this afternoon, he should never go another day.” A. 
[To be continued. ] 


RULES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Epitor—To form aset of rules that can be easily under- 
stood by children ; to have a small number comprising every 
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pule necessary to be learned ; to make each of them so concise 
as to be easily understood, and so striking as to be retained for 
any length of time, has been considered a very difficult task. 

The principal objection to most of the rules now in use in our 
Sunday Schools is, that they seem to be written for enlightened 
men, not for ignorant children. 

When we read at the head of a set of rules a sentence like 
the foilowing, ‘ It is indispensably necessary that these be im- 
plicitly obeyed,” we would question whether it is not necessary 
to publish with them a few explanatory notes. Did the framers 
of such rules imagine that Sunday School children would under- 
stand the words? They never could have supposed that the 
greater part of Sunday School children cannot read a sentence 
correctly. Another objection is, that the rules have generally 
been too long ; they cannot be committed to memory with faci- 
lity, and do not make sufficient impression to be lasting. To 
obviate these difficulties, the following card of rules has been 
prepared, and found to be useful. 

Rules for Sunday Schools. 


1. 1 must always mind the Superintendent and aut the Teach- 
ers of this School. 


. | must come every Sunday, and be here when School goes 
in. 


. | must go to my seat as soon as I come in. 

. | MUST ALWAYS BE STILL. 

. I must not leave my seat till School goes out. 

. I must take good care of my book. 

. [must not Lean on the next boy. 

. I must walk sor ry in the School. 

. [ must not make a noise by the Church door or School door, 
but must go in as soon as I come there. 

. I must always go to Church. 


I must behave well in the street when I am going te 
Church. 


I must walk softly into Church. 
I must sit still in my place till Church goes out. 
I must go away from the Church as soon as I go out. 


(er 1, A. B., must always mind the Superintendents and all the 
Teachers of this School. 
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Objections may perhaps be made by some, that the language 
of these rules is too common; in my opinion, that very objec- 
tion is its strongest recommendation. They were not intended 
to grace the poetical department of a ladies’ miscellany ; they 
were not supposedto be aspecimen of elegant composition or fine 
syntax. ‘They were, if | may use the expression. worded in 
such a manner that they might be understood by the most igno- 
rant. To accomplish the end in view, it was necessary to make 
use of the most familiar language, such as the children hear from 
their parents in their daily conversation. 

Incredible as it may seem to some, it is nevertheless a fact, 
that many a Sunday scholar could be fuund who would not com- 
prehend what is meant by the word obey: they do not acquire 
a knowledge of words by institct. and the only word made use of 
by the lower classes to convey the idea here intended, is the 
word mind. ‘1 cannot make my boy mind,” is the mother’s 
complaint ofien, Other words, such as respect, revere, honour, 
love, or obey, may be considered more elegant, but surely no one 
will, for a moment, consider them more appropriate. That 
this should be the first rule is evident, because obedience is the 
Jirst lesson children ought to learn, and if this be not taught them, 
there is little room to hope they will ever learn any other cor- 
rectly. Much care appears to have been taken to make each 
rule contain but one simple sentence, as it can be more easily 
comprehended than if it contained more. 

Finally, these rules were not framed by an individual whose 
theories upon the subject might not be the test of praciice. 
They were adopted at a meeting of a considerable number of 
teachers whose practical knowledge of the su)ject, resulting 
from the experience of years, may be relied on. The import 
of every word contained in the rules was carefully considered, 
and no one sentence approved without mature consideration. © 
With such a recommendation as this they are offered to the in- 
spection of Sunday School Teachers ; and wherever they may 
be adopted, I have no hesitation in ‘saying ‘that their practical 


utility will prove their vaiue, and the benefit resulting will am- 
ply compensate the expense of printing them. 
Tam, sir, your, &c. R. 
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NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


John 3. 


There was a man of the Pharisees named Nicodemus,* a 
Ruler of the Jews :—The same came to Jesus by night, and 
said unto him, Rabbi,f we know that thou arta teacher come 
from God ; for no mancan do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him. Jesus answered, and said unto him, 
Verily, verily§ I say unto thee, except a man be born aguinf 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. 


John 4. 


Then cometh he (that is Christ) to a city of Samaria,™ which 
is called Sychar,** near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to 





* See chap. 7. 50. and 19.30. He was a member of the Grand San- 
hedrim. ’ 

} Master or Teacher, atitle of respect given to the Jewish Doctors, 

t Itis generally acknowledged, for thy miracles prove it. 

§ The repetition of the word veri/y was considered of equal import 
with the most solemn oath. 

|| Born from above: man is composed of a soul and a body ; he is 
destined to live in two worlds, and must therefore have two births, one 
from earth, the other from heaven ; one of the body, the other of the 
soul, Without the firsi he cannot see nor enjoy this world ; without the 
last he cannot sce nor enjoy the kingdom of God. Reader, have you 
been born again? If you have, you must know it ; if you have not, then 
do not rest until the spirit of God bearethwitness with your spirit, that 
you are born of God. Romans, 8. 16.;hen your life and conversa- 
tion will be holy, your death happy, and your future existence perfect 
pleasure, for evermore. . 

7 Our Lord was on his journey from Judea to Galilee. It was a 
three days journey, and Samaria lay between. 

** Sychar was anciently called Shechem. It seems to have been si- 
tuated at the foot of Mount Gerizim, in the province of Samaria, on 
which the temple of the Samaritans was built ; it was 40 miles from 
Jerusalem ; and was probably called Sychar, (which signifies drunken) 
from the drunkenness of its inhabitants. Its present name is Neapolis, 

Vou. I. 15 
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his son Joseph.* Now Jacob’s well was there ;{ Jesus, there- 


fore, being wearied with his journey, sat thus on the well, and it. 


was about the sixth hour.t There cometh a woman of Sama- 
tia to draw water ; Jesus saith unto her, give me to drink. 


Luke 10. 


Jesus said, a certain man went down from Jerusalem to Je- 
ticho, and fell among thieves,§ which stripped him of his rai- 
ment, and wounded him and departed, leaving him half dead. 
And by chance,|| there came down a certain priest that way, and 
when he saw him he passed by on the other side. And likewise 
a Levite, when ke was at the place, came and looked on him. and 
passed by on the other side. But a certain Samaritan, as he 
journeyed, came where he was, and when he saw him he had 
compassion on him, and went to him and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine,** and set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And on the mor- 
row when he departed, he took out two-pence,}t and gave them 
to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him, and whatso- 
ever thou spendest more, when I come again I will repay thee. 





* See Gen. 33. 19.—Gen. 48. 21. 22. and Josh. 24. 32. 

+ A late Traveller visited this well, and found women there drawing 
water, as they were accustomed to do 1800 years ago. 

} Twelve o'clock, the ordinary time of dinner among the Jews; 
the disciples were gone into the city to buy meat. 

§ At this time the whole land of Judea was much infested with 
hordes of banditti; and probably many robberies were committed on 
that road. 

|| The original words mean a coincidence of time and circumstance 
+-thatis, the priest came while the man was in that state. Priests and 
Levites were frequent travellers on that road. It is said that 12,000 
priests resided at Jericho. 

1 A Jew had no right to expect relief from a Samaritan, there being 
great enmity between the two nations 

** These were beaten together, and used formerly as a common me- 
dicine for fresh wounds. 


tt About 30 cents, which were probably of ten times more value at: 


that time than at present. 
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ON CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. 


[For the Amer. S.S. Teachers’ Magazine.] 


Tue following simple mode of catechetical instruction has 
been found beneficial with the younger children of a Sunday 
School, and it is offered to any who will make trial of it, simply 
with a.desire of extending the benefit to others. Its entire 


plainness and simplicity will be no objection to those who are ex- 


perienced in teaching poor and ignorant children. It is designed 
for very young children who cannot read ; and has been prov- 
eda good foundation for farther instruction. Should the first 
lesson be thought worthy of insertion, the following ones will 


be added. 


Who made you ? 

Where is God ? 

Does God live higher than the 
sun? 

Who made the sun and the moon ? 

Who made the stars aud every 
thing ? 

Who takes care of them now they 
are made ? 

Who takes care of you ? 

Can your father and mother take 
care of you all the dark night 
when every body is asleep? 

Who is never tired, and never 
asleep, and always takes care of 
good children ? 

Does God love bad children ? 

Who are bad children, what do 
they do ? 

Do they pray ? 

Do they love God ? 

Do they imiod their fathers and 
m ijhers ? 

Bad children tell lies: if they lose 
any thing, or if they break any 
‘thing, they tell a lie and say 


they did not: will God have | 


such children to live with him 
up in heaven’? 

Qh, no! I’m sure not—and I’! tell 
you what bad children do be- 
sides lying: they steal; when 

they see any thing they want, 

they take it, when. it does not 
belong to them, and then again 

they tell a lie and say they did 








not. But suppose their mo- 
thers or teachers did not sce 
them, did nobody else ? 

Who can see al] over the world, 
and is looking down at us now ? 

Well then, God sees bad children 
when they steal, ifnobody in the 
world sees them; and who hears 
them when they lie too ? 

And what do you think he will do 
to such children? I can tell 
you—if they do not pray to him 
to make them good, he will send 
them toa place where they will 
be miserable forever. But good 
children will go to a place where 
they will be happy for ever. 

What are those places called ? 

There is another thing that bad 
children do: they swear, and 
then they fight, and call bad 
names, and say dirty words, and 
make faces at each other. 

Does God love children and people 
that swear and say bad words? 

Will God ever doany thing to them 
for it ? 

What will he do? 

Don’t you remember what I told 
you he would do to children who 
tell lies ? 

Children that fight and quarrel, 
what are they like ? 

Did you never see dogs and cats 
fight, and scratch, and bite ? 

Well, children that fight look like 
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dogs and cats and wild beasts. 

h, how dreadful it is to see lit- 
tle children whom‘ iod has made 
to be peaceful and mild and goud 
wit!: their faces all red with pas- 
sion. tearing each othe'r’s hair, 
and bevting each other! It is 


| 
| 
| 


enough to make any (ne cry, | 
| What did he do to the wicked chil- 


and think how the blessed Lord 
Jesus who was so good and kind 
looks upon them; and espe- 
cially, brothers and sisters. Did 
you ever hear about Cain and 
Ab: l? 


They were brothers, and Cain got | 
| You had better ask people to give 


angry at Abel, and at last killed 
him—killed his own brother.— 
When you learn to read you can 
read aboutit in the Bible. 

If any body strikes you, may you 
strike them back again ? 

Can any of you say the little Hymn 
beginning ‘ Let dogs delight ?” 

If you hear any body swearing, or 
see them drunk, do not stay with 
them, but go away by yoursell; 
for if yon stay with them, you 
will grow bad too, and then God 
will not love you. 

Do good people get drunk ? 

W.1l people who get drunk go to 
heaven ? 

Will God love them ? 

Don’t say bad words and call names 
and make fun of people. 

There were once a number of chil- 
dren playing together, and a 
good oldman came along, a man 
that God loved, and these chil- 








Instruction. 


dren called him Bald-head, and 
said ** Go up Bald-head, Go up 
Bald-head ;” and God sent two 
bears out of the woods, and they 
tore forty-two of the children to 
pieces, or killed them. 


Does God love children who call 


names ? 


dren who mocked the good old 
man ? 


| If any body is cold, and has no 





wvod to moke a fire, miay he go 
and steal it from his neighbour’s 
yard or out of the woods ? 


you work, and then when they 
pay you fur doing the work, 
take the money and buy wood, 
and do not steal, tor Gud says 
you must not. You must not 
think you are too httle to work: 
there are many little things you 
can do, and you should never be 
lazy: the little !!ymnsays * Sa- 
tan finds some misciief still 
for idle hands to do!” 


| Do you know who satan is ? 





Here repeat the Hyinn, ** How 


doth the little busy bee.” 


The littl bees are never idle, but 


fly about from flower to flower 
gathering honey, which they put 
up in a hive, and you must be 
like them, have something to 
dv all day; and if yeu have no- 
thing to do for yourself, try to 
help somebody. 


These questions are not intended to supersede any catechism 


er lesson the children may be required to commit to memory, 
but as an exercise to keep up attention when the stated lessons 


are over. 


| 





METHOD OF INSTRUCTING A CLASS. 


*¢?Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


This sentiment can never be more aptly quoted than when 


intended to apply to that instruction which, by the blessing of 
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Divine Providence, can now be obtained in our numerous Sun- 
day Schools. ‘To exercise the reasoning faculties, and as they 
gradually open, to inculcate the first principles of religion—in 
this manner to form their minds and carefully to bend them, that 
they may ever after incline to good—to improve the heart as well 
as enlarge the understanding is the truly laudable design of a 
Sabbath School education. ‘That this design has been pefvert- 
ed | donotsay ; for usefulinformation of any kind is better than 
total ignorance, and attention to any intellectual faculty prefera- 
ble to its neglect. But I do say, that an important part, that of 
tmproving the understanding has been almost entirely overlook- 
ed. Among many Sunday School teachers there is but one cri- 
terion by which they judge the talents and measure the improve- 
ment of the scholars. Those who are able to recite the great- 
est number of verses, or answer the greatest number of M: Dow- 
els questions, are considered the brightest ornaments of the 
school. ‘This art of committing to memory two or three chap- 
ters of the Bible in the course of a weck, is not surely the only 
means of improvement. Our success in teaching depends not 
upon the number of verses recited, but upon the number of 
passages understood. Teachers are expected to explain as well 
as to hear. Any boy inthe school who can read is as well qua- 
lified for a teacher as the most experienced man, should a mere 
listening to a number of verses be the only duty. ‘To heara 
lesson and to teach one are very different things. If it require 
the study of a week to comprehend and explain one passage of 
holy writ by aman of experience and talents, we may form some 
idea of the religious information gained by a child who has com- 
mitted to memory two or three chapters in the same time The 
following extract from the preface to a work, written by a man 
who has evidently made juvenile improvement his study, may 
give some useful information on this very interesting subject.— 
* It is to be regretted, that the practice of committing to memo- 
ry words alone has prevailed to so great an extent: it is injuri- 
ous in the extreme. If children be accustomed to learn with- 
out understanding what they learn, there is no doubt but that 
superficial views of things will satisfy them. Prone to indolence, 
the intellectual powers receive rather than inquire or examine. 
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This propensity, inherent in our nature, should be counteract- 

ed. Children may not be capable of carrying their reasoning 

powers to any great extent, yet the sooner they are taught to 

discriminate and judge with accuracy, the more will the princi- 

pal object be accelerated, and the less liable will they be when 

they shall have arrived to years of maturity to form wrong no- 

tions of men and things. To judge, they must think ; to think, 

they must understand the things which words are used to re- 

present, for we think in words. Instead of teaching them to 

think, examine, or judge, we pursue an opposite course, and 
only teach them to treasure up a collection of difficult sounds, 

to which they attach very indefinite ideas.” This intelligent 
writer again observes, that ‘to facilitate the advancement of 
youth, no method is superior to the interrogative. All the fa- 
culties of the mind are called into exercise ; they are invigo- 
rated and expanded to a greater degree of perfection. To be- 
come completely master of the human mind, it is right to unite 
precision of instruction with vivacity of impression ; for it is 
not the depth of the science, but the obscurity of presenting it 
that obstructs its attainment.”” In many Sunday Schools, as 
soon as a child can read, he is told that for every thirty verses 
he recites, one cent or the monthly ticket will be awarded.— 
This plan, it is said, wonderfully assists the memory. To cul- 
tivate the memory at the expense of the understanding, is taking 
from the foundation to erect the superstructure. When I en- 
gaged as a Sunday School teacher, | had barely time to hear the 
recitations ; those of the class who were too indolent to learn by 
rote, of course remained without instruction. I restricted the 
number of verses recited to ten for each boy, and introduced 
the following method of instructing the class in reading :—I be- 
gan by reading the parables, take for instance that of the sower ; 
J read it over myself to the class slowly and carefully, and ex- 
plained the meaning of each word; I then explained the man- 
ner in which it could be applied to them, by showing them that 
they were to be considered as the field, the good word we were 
teaching was the seed, the teachers who were employed were 
the husbandmen, and continued the application throughout the 
parable. I then caused each boy to read the whole parable, as 
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I had always been opposed to the practice of allowing boys to 
read one verse in turn, because few of them pay sufficient at- 
tention, and unless they do attend to the other boys, they only 
read the first, tenth, and twentieth verse of the chapter, and 
can have but little idea of the connexion. After each boy had 
read the parable, | called them up one at a time, and requested 
them to tell me what they had been reading. When each boy 
had related what he could recollect, | then interrogated the class, 
taking care not to omit asking a question upon every word I had 
explained. I gave the parable as a lesson-to be committed to 
memory. By this means the verses they committed to memory 
were explained previously, and were more easily acquired, and 
much longer retained. 

I submit this, not as the only method of teaching reading in 
our schools, but as one that will, I think, be of much practical 
utility. I, therefore, recommend it for trial, and the result wifl 
show whether it deserves to be introduced. H. 


—EE 


SABBATH SCHOOL ANECDOTES, 
{For the Amer. S. S. Teachers’ Magazine. } 


Tere is perhaps no branch of Christian exertion, which has 
been more overlooked in its importance, or which has experi- 
enced more difficulties in its progress from the lukewarmness of 
friends, and suggestions of the skeptical, than Sabbath School in- 
struction. And yet no system was ever devised which required 
less pecuniary means, or which has been attended with moresuc- 
cess. The annals of Sabbath Schools in this country would 
furnish many interesting examples of these remarks. Sabbath 
School Teachers have frequent occasion to witness the power 
of religious instruction upon the minds of their pupils ; and it is 
a matter of regret that so little pains have been taken to pre- 
serve these interesting memoranda of juvenile experience, 
Many remarkable circumstances in Gods dealing with children 
are thus left, which, carefully collected, might have illustrated 
the riches of his grace ; and proved powerful incentives to the 
neal and vigilance of all who have the care of children, 
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The writer has long been occupied in this humble field of 
christian labour ; and has witnessed many cases which he thinks 
worth recording ; and nothing but the most unremitting press of 
necessary avocation has prevented a careful detail of many of 
them. The following, among others, he will now sketch by 
particular request. Soon after the first Sabbath School, which 
included religivus instruction, was established in Philadelphia, 
a little girl who lived in the outskirts of the city, and attended 
this school, was awakened to a deep and serious concern of 
mind, and began to instruct, and exhort. and pr’ with the ctul- 
dren of her acquaintance, near the place where she dwelt ; and 
to invite them to the Sabbath Schools. Some account of this 
interesting young female has been already published. Among 
the cliidren whom she persuaded to go to the Sabbath School, 
were two little girls, who were soon distinguished for their doci- 
lity and attention. They were sisters, one about ten, and the 
other twelve yeirs of age, daughters of a poor German widow 
woman, who supported herself and them by her own industry. 
When requested to send her children to the Sabbath School 
she seemed very averse to the p.oposal, saying, that she did 
not wish them to learn the English I-nguage. Upon some per- 
suasion, however, she finally consented. They made very rapid 
proficiency in the first rudiments, and soon discovered an unusual 
seriousness and attention of mind; and their teachers had ihe 
satisfaction to see their labours richly compensated, and to find 
them making advances in the knowledge of gospel truth, and 
resting their hopes of salvation upon the rock of ages. They 
gave the most convincing evidence of a change of heart and 
decision of character. Their walk and conversation were con- 
sistent and exemplary ; and although their conduct did not par- 
take so much of the prominent ostentatious kind, it was not the 
Jess active and conclusive, because it was retired and humble. 
As svon as they had been brought to taste the sweeis of redeem- 
ing love, their hearts were deeply affected with the spiritual 
state of their mother. She was growing old. and her mind was 
dark and ignorant, and averse to every thing calculated to awaken 
her to a sense of her sin and danger. The children were very 
anxious on her account ; and various expedients were resorted 
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to, in order to bring her toa knowledge of the truth. Tracts 
were given to the children to read to her ; and certain passages 
of scripture carefully selected for them to recite in her hearing : 
all accompanied with the prayers and humble intreaties of these 
little apostles of truth. Some times she would listen to their 
words, and sometimes she would get angry, and bid them desist : 
and long did they labour with her in these humble means. The 
Lord was pleased to hear their prayers, and blessed their exer- 
tions for the salvation of their mother. She became deeply 
anxious, and began to accompany them to the Sabbath School, 
and to their little places of social prayer, and became desirous of 
having a prayer meeting opened in her own house, which was 
done. The writer had frequent conversation with this woman 
at the time, and witnessed many of the paroxysms and conflicts 
of her mind, until she was brought to sit at the feet of a crucified 
Saviour. She always attributed her conversion to the instrumenta- 
lity of her children ; and once, when conversing with her on the 
state of her mind, she exclaimed, in her German accent, ‘‘ who 
would have thought it, Mr. ——, that my dear children would 
have gone down to that little school, and brought these things 
home to their poor old wicked mother?” These young females 
were early admitted as communicants in one of our “churches, 
andin due season their mother also, and continued to grow in 
grace as they grew in years. 

After two or three years, circumstances made it expedient 
that they should remove into the country, about fifty miles from 
the city, where they had some relatives and friends. The chil- 
dren were at first very unwilling to go ; they could not abide the 
thought ofgiving up their school, social societies and meetings, 
and going among strangers, where they had neither Sabbath 
School nor any regular worship. Upon consultation with their 
friends, they were told that the providence of God seemed to 
point that way, and to have provided this place as an asylum for 
them, and that perhaps he had something for them to do there. 
That they must try to enlighten the poor ignorant children, and 
tell them what God had done for them. 

They soon after removed to this region, and began to look 
about to see what they could do, but found every thing to dis- 
You. I. 16 
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hearten and discovrage them ; they could find no serious young 
persons of either sex who would engage with them in establish- 
ing a Sabbath School, nor would any of the inhabitanis support 
or patronize them. They determined, however, to undertake 
the work themselves, relying upon the blessing of God ; the 
writer supplied them with a few tickets, and primary books, and 
encouraged them to persevere. They procured a sinai: scuool 
house, and collected thirty or forty children, o:ganized them into 
a Sabbath school, and proceeded to instruct them in the same 
manner they had themselves been taught; at first they met with 
many difficulties ; some of the spectators, even the adults, ofien 
disturbed them in their devotions ; and ridiculed their endeavours 
to instruct those little wanderers. They were obliged to labour 
alone for -ome time, amidst many discouragements and difficul- 
ties. God was pleased, however, to turn the hearts of the op- 
posers, audi ncline several young females and young men, to 
join them, and by pstient continuance in their efforts, the school 
began to flourish, and soon assumed an encouraging and decided 
appearance. As soon as the school was settled, they went into 
another peighborhvod about four miles off, and undertook ano- 
ther; attending to one in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon ; so that they soon had io tiourishing schools, containing 
sixty or seventy scholars each. The inhabitants in other dis 
tricts round, hearing and seeing the success and benefits of those 
schools, and moved by emulation, immedia.ely set about estab- 


lishingSunday Schools in their respective places, upon the same 


2, 


pilin ; so that there were eight more Sabbath Schools in this 
quarter of the country, growing out ofthe first two. How won- 
derful are the ways of divine grace ; these two children, who 


were growing up in ignorance and corruption, and might have 


5 
i 
t 
i 


been abandoned in wickedness, and pests to society, were pluck- 


ed as little brands fromthe burning—were awakened and instruct- 
ed by means of Sabbath Schools—were instrument:l in the con- 
version of their mother, and afterwards of raising ten large 
flourishing schools in a portion of the country where they had 
never before been known. And how many souls may hereafter 
people the kingdom of heaven, in consequence ofthese labours, 
will be known to us only in that day when God maketh up his 
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jewels. These young females are still living. and still as much 
engaged in the cause of Christ as ever ; they still continue to 
adorn their profession, and to walk in all the ways of holy obedi- 
ence, and the church to which they belong has never had any 
reason to regret their early admission; nor that its members 
were among the earliest patrons of Sabbath Schools. 


f ————____________] 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 
{From the Religions Chronicle.] 


At alate meeting of the Association of Teachers in New- 
York, the following question was the subject of debate, viz.— 
What method would be most likely to retain the elder scholars 
within the influence of Sabbath School instruction? This is a 
very impertant subject, because at the time the scholars gene- 
rally leave the schools they have arrived at an age most expo- 
sed to the snares and temptations of the world, and most need the 
advice and watchful care of pious friends. All present seemed 
to agree that the best method to be pursued to gain that much 
desired end was to interest the scholars in the course of in- 
struction, and thereby attach them to the schools. Several 
different plans were mentioned. 

A teacher stated that, in his opinion, to succeed in creating 
an attachment to the schools. the feelings of the boys must be 
interested ; they must be made to act and thank for themselves. 
From experience he could venture to say that nothing would 
link the boys to the school, to the teachers, and to each other, 
so much as the formation of societies. In our colleges, and 
almost every literary institution, societies are formed of its mem- 
bers, and though they may gladly bid adieu to the institution or 
their instructors, they never leave the societies without regret. 

Convinced of the utility of this measure, he had formed a so- 
ciety of the boys in his class ; iis object was religious instruction 
—the illustration and explanation of short histories from the 
Bible. Fearing this would not be sufficient to insure their at- 
tendance for any length of time, he had formed a library of small 
books and religious tracts, which he entrusted to the care of 
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one of the society. From this library the officers were entitled 


to take three books at a time, those who behaved well in church 
and school, and attended punctually, to take two. The society 
had the power of electing its own officers, making its own lawe 
and regulations, he being only a spectator to see that proper or- 
der was maintained in the commencement. He felt gratitied in 
saying, that the result exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 
The boys attended more regularly, had behaved with more de- 
corum in school and church, and their rapid improvement in 
the manner of conducting the society was a sufficient proof of 
the interest it had excited. 

As an example of their jurisprudence, he related the follow- 
ing anecdote :—at the time the society was formed, the boys 
were much addicted to playing at marbles ; at his instigation, it 
Was unanimously resolved, tliat any member guilty of playing at 
marbles shou!d not be entitled to hold any oilice inthe society : 
at the next meeting, only two out of twenty-one had transgress- 
ed. This, he added, might be called a trifle, but he considered 
it laying the ax at the root of the tree, and it would not only re- 
tain the scholars at the Sunday Schools, but would likewise be a 
certain source of improvement. 

Another teacher, belonging to the same school, mentioned that 
the other teachers having charge of the classes of older boys, 
werein the practice of bolding meetings for instruction at the 
houses of the scholars, in rotation. The plan of conducting 
them is as follows :—The meeting is opened with prayer, after 
which a portion of Scripture (a parable or short narrative,) is 
read and explained, in a manner suited to the comprehensions 
of the scholars ; and plates, illustrating the subject, are exhibit- 
ed to them, which never fail to interest them, and to convey in- 
struction as wellas amusement. The exercises are occasionally 
varied, by reading tracts or short histories of exemplary chil- 
dren ; sometimes a short Scripture history is selected, read by 
each scholar, and explained by the teacher, after which they 
are required to give some account of it. The utility of the lat- 
ter plan cannot fail to strike every one, as it must be obvious 
that great attention must be paid to what is read, and some thought 
bestowed upon the subject, or no account could be given of it. 
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A teacher mentioned, that in the schoo! to which he is now at- 
tached, there was a class of elder boys, entitled the class of 
Merit, (in a school to which he had formerly belonged, a class 
of the same description was called the Teachers’ Assistants,) 
towards whom the course of instruction was of a higher order 
than that of any other class ; and that, in the absence of any of 
the teachers, boys were selected from this class to supply those 
vacancies, always, however, under the superintendence of the 
regular teachers. 

A teacher stated. that in one of our western towns, the elder 
boys of a school had withdrawn themselves entirely ; their si- 
tuation became the subject of anxious solicitude with the super- 
intendent, and he resigned his office to a fellow-labourer, and 
called on all the boys who had left the school, and told them that 
he would become their teacher tf they would return to the 
school and forma class. To return, under such circumstances, 
they considered would be anhonour; for it implied acondes- 
cension on the part of the supermtendent, and no sooner did 
he take the station of a teacher, than they resumed their places 
at school, and became attentive to their studies. 

[To be cont:nued.] 





BELFAST SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Extract from the Second Report of the Belfast Sunday School Union, 


Treland, Sept. 1823. The Marquis of Downshire in the Chair. 


The Rev. Jonn Stewart rose to move the following resolution : 

“ That this meeting do earnestly recommend’ the formation of Sunday 
School Unions where they do not at present exist, as the most effectual 
means of promoting the improvement, extension, and permanence of 
Sunday Schools.” 

My Lord, said Mr. S, the day has been when the utility of Sunday 
Schools might be questioned ; but that day, like other gloomy days, is 
gone never toreturn. One of the advantages of this institution is, that 
it keeps active children employed on the Lorp’s day, and prevents them 
from running into mischief. In a late conversation, it was remarked 
that cherries were likely to be scarce; a lady, who disliked Sunday 
Schools, exclaimed, “ yes, we may thank Sunday Schools for that.” 
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“ Why ? what connexion,” said one present, “ can exist betwixt Sunday 
Schools and the growth of cherries ?°»—The lady replied, “* Beforesuch 
schools were cstablished, the boys went on Sundays and robbed bird's 
nests; so their numbers were thinned, and our cherries allowed to 
grow; but there will soon not be a boy left to look for a bird’s nest, 


and we shall not get a cherry to eat!”—I am confident there are but © 


few in this respectable assembly who sympathize with this cherry- 






loving: a Now, I look on this lady’s censure as a perfect eulogium 
on the institution. Wesometimes justly deduct from the praise of 
friendship; but when the same sentiment flows from the lips of prejudice, 
in the language of blame, we may give ample credit to its truth, with- 
out involving a tax on our gratitude. These schools do more than 
prevent from mischief; they enlighten the young mind; and it is re- 
markable what degree of Scripture knowledgé some acquire. Ina late 


Sunday Sehool examination, the teacher mentioned that direction of 





the wise man, “ buy the truth and sell it not.” He remarked, that he 
that buys the truth makes a good bargain ; and inqnired, if any of them 
recollected any instance in Scripture of a bad bargain ? I do, replied 
a boy, Esau made a bad bargain, when he sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. A second said, ‘* Judas made a bad bargain, when he sold 
his Lorp for thirty pieces of silver.” A third said, ‘ our Lorp tells us 


that he makes a bad bargain, who, to gain the whole world, loses his 








own soul.” Sunday School instruction goes farther still; in many 
cases it renews the heart and hve. Some time since, two little boys 


decently dressed, the cider about thirteen, the younger about eleven 





years old, rington, called at a house appointed for strangers 





to lodge in, and requested to obtain a night’s lodging. The account 
they gave to the keeper of the house was at once interesting, affecting 
andtrue, <A few months before, they had resided with their parents in 
London. The typhus fever, however, deprived them of both in one 
day; and left them orphans in a wide world, without money, and with- 
outahome! After the last sad tribute was paid to their parents, having 
an uncle in Liverpool, they determined to throw themselves on his pro- 
tection. Faint and weary they arrived in Warrington, having walked 
all the way from London. Two small parcels contained their little all. 
fn the bundle of the smaller boy, neatly covered, and carefully pre- 
served, was a Bible. The man addressing the boy, said, as you have 
neither money nor meat, will you sell me this Bible ? I will give you 
five shillings for it. ‘ No,” answered he, the tears starting from his 
eyes and running down his cheeks, *‘ [ll starve first.” O, there are 
plenty of books to be bought besides this, why are you so fond of your 
Bible ?>— No book has stood my friend like my Bible.” Why what 


has your Bible done for you? ‘ Ah! whenI was a little boy about 
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seven years of age, 1 became a Sunday Scholar in London. In my 
Bible I learned, that young as I was I was a sinner; it also pointed me 
toa Savionr, and I thank Gop I have found mercy at the hand of 
Cnrarst, and I am not ashamed to confess him before the world.” Six 
shillings were then offered him for the Bible. ‘+ No, said he, for it has 
been my support all the way from London—often hungry and tired, 1 
sat down on the way side to read my Bible, and I have felt what the 
sweet Psalmist did when he said, ‘In the multitude of my thoughts 
within me, thy comforts delight my soul.” But what will you do when 
you go to Liverpool, if your uncle will not take you in? ‘“ My Bible 
tells me that when my father and my mother forsake me, the Lerp will 
take me up.” The man could go no farther, tears stopt his utterance, 
and they both wept together. The little boys had tickets in their pock- 
ets, as rewards for their good conduct, from the Sunday School to which 
they belonged. And farther still, my Lord—Stnday School instruction 
has taught the young how to die. In PRoscrea, in the South of Ireland, 
walking in the fiells one evening, I observed a little girl watching 
clothes which were drying, while she read in a bock. T asked what 
book do vou read? ‘ The Bible, Sir.’ So you are fond of reading the 
Bible. “Tam, Sir.’ Where did you learn to read the Bible? “ In 
the Sunday School.” In what boook are you reading now? ‘“ The 
book of Job.” To other questions satisfactory answers were returned. 
Some time after I was called on to visit a sick person, and I was greatly 
struck at finding my little Sunday Schooi friend sinking under a rapid 
decline. She had learned the grand outlines of gospel doctrine, what 
we call the plan of salvation, but she had not obtained the consolationg 
ofreligion. She was encouraged to look for these, and she soon obtain- 
ed them, and continued in possession of them till her last hour. Ob- 
serve the process, my Lord:—the Sunday Scocn! led her to the Bible— 
the Bible led her to Jesus Curist, and Jesus Cuarist led her te 
Heaven. 


PSS 


Ata meeeting of the Board of Directors of the Albany Sunday Schoot 
Union Society, held on the 12th day of December, 1823, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously passed : 

Resglved, That we highly approve of the publication called by the 
name of The American Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine, and Jour- 
nil of Education, now publishing in New-York ; therefore we recom- 
men! it for support to the attention of the Members of this Society, 
the Teachers of the Sabbath Schools, and all who are interested in 
this institution. 
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* Why ? what connexion,” said one present, “ can exist betwixt Sunday 
Schools and the growth of cherries ?°»—The lady replied, “* Before such 
schools were cstablish 


1, the boys went on Sundays and robbed bird’s 
nests; so their numbers were thinned, and our cherries allowed to 


grow; but there willsoon not be a boy left to look for a bird’s nest, 


and we shall not get a cherry to eat!”—I am confident there are hut © 


few in this respectable assembly who sympathize with this cherry- 





loving !ady. Now, I look on this lady’s censure as a perfect eulogium 
on the institution. We sometimes justly deduct from the praise of 
friendship; but wien the same sentiment flows from the lips of prejudice, 
in the language of blame, we may give ample credit to its truth, with- 
out involving a tax on our gratitude. These schools do more than 
prevent from mischief; they enlighten the young mind; and it is re- 
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that buys the truth makes a good bargain; and inquired, if any of them 
recollected any instance in Scripture of a bad bargain ? I do, replied 
a boy, Esau made a bad bargain, when he sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. A second said, ** Judas made a bad bargain, when he sold 
his Lorp for thirty pieces of silver.” A third said, ‘ our Lorp tells us 
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to lodge in, and requested to obtain a night’s lodging. The account 
they gave to the keeper of the house was at once interesting, affecting 
andtrue, <A few months before, they had resided with their parents in 
London. The typhus fever, however, deprived them of both in one 
day; and left them orphans in a wide world, without money, and with- 
outahome! After the last sad tribute was paid to their parents, having 


an uncle in Liverpool, they determined to throw themselves on his pro- 


tection. Faint and weary they arrived in Warrington, having walked 
all the way from London. Two small parcels contained their little all. 
In the bundle of the smaller boy, neatly covered, and carefully pre- 
served, was a Bible. The man addressing the boy, said, as you have 
neither money nor meat, will you sell me this Bible ? I will give you 
five shillings for it. “No,” answered he, the tears starting from his 
eyes and running down his cheeks, ** Pll starve first.” O, there are 
plenty of books to be bought besides this, why are you so fond of your 
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seven years of age, I became a Sunday Scholar in London. In my 
Bible I learned, that young as I was I was a sinner; it also pointed me 
toa Savionr, and I thank Gop I have found mercy at the hand of 
Cnerst, and I am not ashamed to confess him befere the world.” Six 
shillings were then offered him for the Bible. ‘+ No, said he, for it has 
been my support all the way from London—often hungry and tired, 1 
sat down on the way side to read my Bible, and I have felt what the 
sweet Psalmist did when he said, ‘In the multitude of my thoughts 
within me, thy comforts delight my soul.” But what will you do when 
you go to Liverpool, if your uncle will not take you in? ‘ My Bible 
tells me that when my father and my mother forsake me, the Lerp will 
take me up.” The man could go no farther, tears stopt his uttcrance, 
and they hoth wept together. The little boys had tickets in their pock- 
ets, as rewards for their good conduct, from the Sunday School to which 
they belonged. And farther still, my Lord—Sunday School instruction 
has taught the young how to die. In Roscrea, in the Southof Ireland, 
walking in the fields one evening, I observed a little girl watching 
clothes which were drying, while she read in a bock. T asked what 
book do vou read? ‘ The Bible, Sir.’ So you are fond of reading the 
Bible. ‘Tam, Sir.” Where did you learn to read the Bible? “ In 
the Sunday School.” In what boook are you reading now? “ The 
book of Job.” To other questions satisfactory answers were returned. 
Some time after I was called on to visit a sick person, and I was greatly 
struck at finding my little Sunday School friend sinking under a rapid 
decline. She had learned the grand outlines of gospel doctrine, what 
we call the plan of salvation, but she had not obtained the consolations 
ofreligion. She was encouraged to look for these, and she soon obtain- 
ed them, and continued in possession of them till her last hour. Ob- 
serve the process, my Lord:—the Sunday Scocn! led her to the Bible— 
the Bible led her to Jesus Cnrist, and Jesus Curist led her te 
Heaven. 
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At a meeeting of the Board of Directors of the Albany Sunday Schoot 
Union Society, held on the 12th day of December, 1623, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously passed : 

Resglved, That we highly approve of the publication called by the 
name of The American Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine, and Jour- 
nil of Education, now publishing in New-York ; therefore we recom- 
men! it for support to the attention of the Members of this Society, 
the Teachers of the Sabbath Schools, and all who are interested in 
this institution. 
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At a stated meeting of the General Committee of the New-York 
Sunday School Union Society, on Monday the 16th of Feb. 1824, 
the Board having been requested to express their opinion of the 
character and usefulness of Tie American Sunday School 
Teachers’ Magazine, published in this city. 

On motion, Reso/ved unanimously, that this board have witnessed 
with great satisfaction the commencement of the work above mentioned; 
that its design has an intimate connection with the prosperity of Sunday 
Schools ; that its past conduct has met their entire approbation; that 
they have reason to believe it will continue to be a very beneficial 
auxiliary to the cause in which they are engaged, and that they there- 
fore cordially recommend it to the patronage of the public. 

JAMES MILNOR, President. 
H. AVERILL, Secretary. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS. 


The committee appointed to examine The American Sunday School 
Teachers’ Magazine, now publishing in this city, report, that they 
have done so with much pleasure and gratification, and do unanimously 
approve of it, not only on account of the matter it contains, but also 
of the manner in which it is conducted. Asa journal of education, they 
think it would be a useful book in the family of every person who de- 
sires the religious improvement of his children. They also consider 
it an excellent medium for circulating Sunday School intelligence, and 
therefore strongly recommend it to the patronage, not only of every 
Sunday School Teacher, but of every one interested in religious in- 
struction. ‘The terms are very reasonable, being but $1 50, per 
annum. 

HENRY HART. 

JOHN P. HAVEN. 
STEPHEN KEELER. 
JOHN H. HILL. 
ANTHONY P. HALSEY, 
SAMUEL W. SETON. 
THOMAS PRINGLE. 

The above report was unanimously adopted by the Association, 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 18th, 1824, 

J.B. BRINSMADE, Chairman, p. t. 
GEO. A. DWIGHT, Secretary, p. t. 
—————E—EE 


Lines written by the late Princess Amelia of England. 


Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I laugh’d, and talk’d, and dane’d and sung— 
Proud of my health ; ef beauty vain; 
Thoughtless of sorrow, care, or pain : 
Believing in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 


But when the day of trial came ; 

When sickness shook my trembling frame : 
When folly’s gay pursuit was o’er, 

And I could laugh and sing no more— 

i then occurr’d how sad *twould be 

Were this werld only made for me. 
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